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EDITOR'S PAGE 



This fifth issue of Ihc 
Forum reflects the interest 
community college faculty 
have shown in the idea of a 
scholarly journal, for it has 
doubled in size from last 
year*s issue. Begun in the 
spring of 1981 and presented 
again in 1982, 1986, and 1987, 
the Forum has provided fac- 
ulty and others a place to ex- 
press their views, a true 
marketplace of ideas. 

This volume lives up to 
the high standards set in 
previous years, with out- 
standing contributions from 
faculty who demonstrate 
their interest in the educa- 
tional issues of the day and 
their commitment to the edu- 
cational tradition. 

John McFarland. a 
professor of history at Sierra 
College and chair of the 
FACCC legislative committee, 
provides a book review on 
college lif^. The review 
demonstrates that, while 
much has changed on college 
campuses, especially for the 
faculty, a lot remains the 
same in the world of 
academe, with student unrest 
a fact of life from earliest 
campus days. 

Susan Petit, Professor 
of English and French at 
College of San Mateo, has 



served on the Academic Sen- 
ate Educational Policies Com- 
mittee since its inception and 
has served on the Senate Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Her arti- 
cle, which was presented at 
the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation Convention in De- 
cember of 1987, discusses the 
difficulties of the community 
college scholar vv* d must 
juggle a heavy workload with 
the time-consuming task of 
writing and publishing. She 
offers suggestions for ad- 
ministrators to encourage 
and facilitate the production ^ 
of such scholarly material by 
the faculty. 

The Los Angeles Valley 
College Network for English 
Majors, organized by English 
Professors Mary Spangler ^ 
and Shiriey Lov/ry, has 
served not only to increase 
English enrollments at the 
college, but also to provide an 
important bridge for students 
who plan to transfer. Its 
success demon St rates the 
valuable results of such out- 
reach efforts on the part of 
community college faculty. 

Sandy Lydon, presi- ' 
dent of the Cabrillo College - 
Faculty Senate, has adapted 
an article which first ap- 
peared in the Cabrillo Faculty 
Scnatc^s journal, The Issue. 
Lydon has taught at Cabrillo 
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for twenty years, and his re- 
cent book, Chinese Gold, was 
selected as Outstanding Book 
of 1987 by the Association for 
Asian American Studies. He 
is the first comnunity col- 
lege faculty member ever to 
be so honored by the Associ- 
ation. He writes here about 
the standardization of com- 
munity college administra- 
tion and suggests ways that 
faculty can help to mitigate 
the negative effects of such 
conformity. 

Academic Senate 
President Karen Gross: pre- 
sents images of teaching and 
learning found in children's 
literature, drawing heavily 
from Alice's Adventures in 
Wonderland, A teacher of 
children's literature and re- 
medial English at Santa 
Monica College, Karen Grosz 
has been active in Senate ac- 
tivities at the local and state 
levels for more than the past 
decade. 

Included in this vol- 
ume are the four policy pa- 
pers developed by the Aca- 
demic Senate Educational 
Policies Committee, chaired 
this year by Carmen Maldon- 
ado Decker. The first article 
explains why the Academic 
Senate, like the CSU Senate, 
has adopted the AAUP state- 
ment on ethics in the college 



curriculum, "Critical 
Thinking in the College Cur- 
riculum" provides a working 
definition of critical think- 
ing applicable to both con- 
tent-based and skill-based 
courses. With a serier of na- 
tional articles focusing upon 
what students know or should 
know, the Educational Poli- 
cies Committee drafted a po- 
sition paper detailing the 
benefits of the humanities 
for community college stu- 
dents. Finally, a paper on 
articulation between high 
schools and community col- 
leges suggests activities and 
incentives for faculty, pro- 
viding a philosophical basis 
for such articulation efforts. 

—Karen Sue Grosz, Editor 
Santa Monica College 
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CAMPUS LIFE: A BOOK REVIEW 



by John McFarland^ Sierra College 

Campus Life: Undergraduate Cultures from the End of the 
Eighteenth Century to the Present 
by H.L- Horowitz (Knopf, 1987) 



It was not unusual for 
public school boards—like 
Cleveland's in 1911— to pub- 
lish Teachers' Handbooks 
that described their pupils 
with the term "charges," 

A stern paternalism 
lies hidden in that term. It 
implies both the need for 
confinement and an ethic of 
nurturing. And that clearly 
suggests that pupils are in 
schools against their will. 

Which should give us, 
as college instructors, pause. 
Too mature to be pupils, not 
involuntary enough to be 
"charges," our students nev- 
ertheless attend to their edu- 
cation as if forced. Worse, 
they define it in their own 
narrow terms rather than as 
the broadening experience 
colleges hope for them. 

Helen Horowitz 
intended, in the book under 
review here, to examine this 
disparity of purposes. Cast in 
chronological time, as 
history must be, it 
nonetheless reads like a work 
of anthropology. Horowitz 



believes that an aristocratic 
culture, which she has 
named "Campus Life/' 
dominated colleges for a 
century and a half before the 
1960s, That culture, she 
demonstrates, arrived in the 
aftermath of ferocious 
campus tumult* 

Periodically in the 
years before 1830 students 
responded to their colleges' 
demands for scholarship and 
pious demeanor with open 
warfare. There anger went 
beyond the usual pranks of 
nailing shut their tutors' 
dormitory door and rolling 
rock-filled barrels through 
administrative hallways. 
Harvard students bombed a 
lecture hall and Yalies blew 
up their chapel, while at 
North Carolina collegians 
horse - whipped their 
president. 

Horowitz attributes 
this combat, somewhat un- 
convincingly, to an educa- 
tional system which demand- 
ed little more of students 
than memory work. She 
notes that daily "recitations," 
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given individually and in 
chorus, filled hours of bor- 
ing classtime* And, as a 
counterpoint to the endless 
repetitions of Latin passages, 
professors berated their stu- 
dents for remaining un- 
moved by the literature they 
were chanting. Yet the bulk 
of her evidence suggests that 
the real cause of student dis- 
temper lay deeper. 

The affluent majority 
of undergraduates had ac- 
quired an aristocratic values 
system. It directed them to 
disparage anything more 
than ritualized piety and 
dismissed as useless most 
book-learned knowledge. 

Finally, as a result of 
^'armistices" reached by ad- 
ministrations with their stu- 
dents in the 1820s, it became 
possible to give comfortable 
expression to these values 
while remaining enrolled in 
college. Thereafter, as 
"College Life" gained campus 
hegemony, the violence sub- 
sided. 

The new student 
culture mixed anti-intellectu- 
alism with hedonism in a 
club-setting that soon hard- 
ened into a fraternity struc- 
ture. When, in 1849, the Un- 
versity of Michigan faculty 



lamented fraternity "de- 
bauchery, drunkenness, 
pugilism . . . disorder and 
ravagism," it could have been 
reissuing a jeremiad from 
1800. The difference was 
that, in its new setting, such 
behavior was tolerated. Stu- 
dents had successfully turned 
their college experience to 
their own purposes. The 
fairly consistent success with 
which they would continue 
to do so constitutes the major 
theme of Horowitz's study. 



Fraternities were now 
free to instruct their mem- 
bers in the nature of male 
bonding, the pleasures (and 
appropriateness) of raucous- 
ness, not to mention the 
gentlemanly art of holding 
one's liquor. 



After the Civil War, an 
increasingly competitive 
business world required ad- 
ditional skills, and "College 
Life" sought to provide them 
as well. Collegiate sports ap- 
peared almost as a concession 
operated and staffed by fra- 
ternities. Walter Camp gave 
voice to the pleasant fiction 
that football "instills into the 
young man those attributes 
which business desires and 
demands." 
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(Yet few seem to have 
attended to Camp's other 
claim, unmentioned by 
Horowitz, that football pro- 
motes clean living. Frater- 
nities recruited members to 
hedonism, not chastity, mar- 
keting equally their access to 
sororities and to alcohol. The 
morality of "Campus Life" 
was an aimless boosterism 
exalted as "college spirit." 
The only recognized vice, 
"apathy," was denounced by 
campus newspapers as if it 
were cholera.) 

Education as a trans- 
mission of a literary, histori- 
cal and cultural heritage was 
obviously irrelevant. 
Horowitz, who relies heavily 
on biographies to illustrate 
the points she makes, might 
well have mentioned that 
paradigiu of student insou- 
ciance. Harvard's Robert 
Benchley. Benchley expect- 
ed only two things of a class 
he enrolled in. It must be of- 
fered on the ground floor of 
a building and it must never 
be scheduled before 10 a.m. 

The most famous col- 
lege reform of the 19th cen- 
tury, Charles Eliot's creation 
of an "elective curriculum," 
was just what Benchley 
wanted* Eliot required only 
one class, freshman compo- 



sition, of all students. There- 
after they were free to apply 
any criteria they wished in 
compiling the units needed 
for graduation. 

Eliot's appeasement of 
"Campus Life" culture al- 
ready had many precedents. 
A principal function of the 
new office. Dean of Men, was 
less to weaken the values of 
"Campus Life" than to pre- 
vent its more overt expres- 
sion from becoming an em- 
barassment. Those hired to 
the new post were commonly 
charmed by adolescent wild- 
oatsing, which they viewed 
as perhaps the most valuable 
experience college could of- 
fer. 

Of course there were 
other reasons for attending 
college. Horowitz discusses 
the values of a second, more 
serious group, whom she 
labels "Outsiders." Until the 
Civil War most Outsiders were 
divinity students seeking 
knowledge rather than gen- 
tlemanly "polish." Fre- 
quently poor, invariably 
hardworking, they identified 
with their teachers, whose 
help they needed in gaining 
a pulpit. These Outsiders had 
no impact on "Campus Life," 
whose pleasures ihey could 
neither condone nor afford. 
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Later, Outsiders of a 
more secular bent would ap- 
pear. Beginning in 1866, 
Cornell offered undergradu- 
ate degrees in law, agricul- 
ture, "commerce," civil engi- 
neering, and public admin- 
istration. The new career 
majors attracted students of 
the same seriousness (and 
often from the same poverty) 
as the earlier divinity ma- 
jors. 

If fraternity life was 
intended to confer advan- 
tage, occupational training 
could at least provide oppor- 
tunity. Of course, opportu- 
nity is a harsher taskmaster 
than advantage. Hard work 
made Outsiders into "grubs" 
and "digs," as more recently 
they have been reviled as 
"grinds" and "nerds." 

As new groups arrived 
on campus they usually 
started off as Outsiders. 
Women, for instance, first 
sought college degrees for 
entry into the human ser- 
vices. Only later, when for 
some affluent co-eds the pur- 
suit of tone outweighed the 
need for work, did sorority 
life bloom. 

Immigrants of neces- 
sity remained singlemind- 
edly Outsiders. The most re- 



markable were Jews, their 
spectacular academic success 
a mute critique of the 
"gentleman's C." Harvard 
and Columbia soon imposed 
ethnic quotas to prevent tal- 
ent from overwhelming 
gentility. 

Ironically, it was to 
teach such "meatballs" 
(Harvardese for "grinds") 
that Eliot had hired his fac- 
ulty. Following the lead of 
Johns Hopkins he replaced a 
staff trained as clergymen 
with one schooled in disci- 
plines such as chemistry and 
history. But this only itali- 
cized the gap in expectations 
between faculty and students. 

New professionalized 
staffs soon devised their own 
curriculum reforms. By the 
1930s the definition we have 
today of college education 
had emerged. Added to pro- 
grams in preparation for a 
career (the major), were 
classes for breadth (general 
education) and other courses 
to meet personal interest (a 
trivialization of Eliot's vaunt- 
ed elective system; the fac- 
ulty had rejected market- 
place education.) 

Seemingly none of 
this rattled the windows of 
the frat houses. They simply 
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the frat houses. They simply 
instituted test files and 
coached new members in the 
technologies of cheating. 
But College Life would only 
fitfully dominate campus 
culture thereafier. 

A brand new category 
of student, and clearly 
Horowitz's favorite, appeared 
around 19G0— the campus 
radical. This bohemian icon- 
oclast, at once scholar and 
reformer, set the tone on in- 
numerable campuses in the 
1930s. The late 1940s be- 
longed, in turn, to a fabled 
generation of grinds, the 
Veterans. The "vets" refused 
to wear dinks as freshmen, 
ignored the imperatives of 
school spirit, and, worst of 
all, treated frat culture as in- 
fantile. That left only the 
1950s for one last fling at 
airheadedness before new 
voices of rebellion drowned 
out the values of Campus Life 
for good. 



By 1970 entry into 
professional school required 
high undergraduate grades 
and fraternities found them- 
selves reduced to pirating 
their enemies' strategies. 
Their partial recovery in the 
1980s testifies to the success 
with which they replaced an 



ethic of school spirit with 
one of grade grubbing. 

But the carnage! Who 
cares now about all that 
"made work" with which 
Deans of Men had sought to 
tame "the Greeks"? Today, 
school newspapers struggle 
to fill editorial posts that 
once were plums. Student 
body elections commonly 
attract under 10% of eligible 
voters (under 2% among 
community college students, 
whose time is at a greater 
premium). Horowitz could 
have added that the 
professionalization of sports 
has reduced fraternity 
interest in it. 

In all, Horowitz has 
presented a coherent expla- 
nation for nearly two cen- 
turies of student culture. We 
need only compare it with 
S.E. Morison's tricentennial 
history of Harvard to see how 
far thematic studies advance 
history beyond the merely 
encyclopedic. 

Yet her argument re- 
mains unfinished. In part 
the problem is that Horowitz 
has been incomplete in her 
description of the transvalu- 
ation of the "College Life" 
principle. She does not, for 
instance, fully consider the 
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ways in which those values 
were espoused in the 1960s 
by (of all groups) college 
radicals. Yet the evidence is 
there in her book. 

It was the 1960s radi- 
cals who took up the baton on 
anti-ini?.llectualism (burn- 
ing the library at NYU, 
valuing relevance over tra- 
ditional knowledge), who es- 
poused hedonism (though 
preferring illegal substances 
to the socially credentialed 
drug, alcohol), and whose 
opposition to the Work Ethic 
was distinguishable from 
that of fraternity members 
only in the greater elo- 
quence they hurtled against 
it. 

A curious thing. Just 
as the "nerds" of an earlier 
day sided with the adminis- 
tration against the impious, 
hedonistic aristocrats, so 20th 
century fratmen at Columbia 
and Berkeley throw insults 
and rocks at campus radicals 
occupying buildings. The 
radicals had not changed di- 
rections from earlier times, 
though they had changed 
sides. And so, tuo, had fra- 
ternities. 

More importantly, 
Horowitz has never really re- 
solved the major theme of 



her book: how difficult it has 
been for faculties to win stu- 
dents over to the purposes of 
education that teachers es- 
pouse. 

It is not just that 
"College Life" discounted se- 
rious learning. As Horowitz 
shows, most Outsiders prized 
knowledge largely for its 
usefulness, while the criteri- 
on of radicals tha' knowledge 
be "relevant" is practically 
the same thing. 

And so we are faced 
with the fact that we offer a 
liberal education, if not 
againsi the students' will, at 
least without their active as- 
sistance. That in turn raises 
a question: Do we seek to 
complicate a collegian's mo- 
tives by adding our goals to 
his, or do we chasten him to 
abandon his motives for 
ours? 



In his recent Philippic 
against higher education, 
Allau Bloom made it simple. 
Only a few students can be 
convinced to share the fac- 
ulty's passion for learning. 
The problem is, of course, 
that Bloom founded his ar- 
gument on a kind of crackpot 
Platonism, proposing, for in- 
stance, that one's intellectual 
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aptitudes are determined by 
one's musical tastes. 

Horowitz certainly 
makes it clear that social val- 
ues, rather than Bloomian 
mystifications, explain stu- 
dent attitudes. But she. too, 
leaves us with the same bad 
news. Our students, like most 
of those a century ago, ap- 
pear in our classes almost as 
"charges." Their own culture 
and the demands of the out- 
side world combine to defme 
education as a series of hur- 
dles they need to leap. 
Clearly, if they are ever to be 
lured into a life of the mind, 
it will be by a college faculty 
working against great odds. 
Reading Horowitz's work re- 
minds us once more that a 
partial definition of a profes- 
sional is this: a person called 
in to repair a constantly 
reappearing deterioration. 
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THE SCHOLAR IN THE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE: 
MAGRJTTE'S MERMAID OR CHIRON? 
A Speech Delivered at the Modern Language Assn. 
December, 1987, San Francisco 

by Susan Petit, College of San Mateo 



A 1935 painting by 
Rene' Magritte shows a mer- 
maid which is a flsh above 
the waist and a woman below. 
The painting's title, 
"Collective Invention," sug- 
gests that, like Lincoln's 
camel, the mermaid was in- 
vented by a committee, but to 
some people it may represent 
that other hybrid animal, the 
community college scholar. 
This would be the view of 
those who believe, in the 
words of Linda Ching Sledge, 
that community college 
scholars are "hybrid crea- 
tures whose work is only 
tangentially related to the 
world of higher learning" 
(4). 

In the last three years 
I have become that hybria 
being. After teaching classes 
in beginning French and 
lower-division English, I go 
home to write about contem- 
porary French literature and 
to review books on the nou- 
veau nouveau roman. Lead- 
ing this double life may give 
me the right to describe the 
community college scholar 
and to offer a few solutions to 



the problems facing him or 
her. 

First, I must insist on 
the value of doing scholarly 
work. The issue of recency 
will be heard more and more 
as all of us grow old, with 
more or less grace, and prob- 
ably at the same institutions 
where we are now teaching. 
No one can keep up with all 
developments in a field, but 
the pressure of publication, 
of having to be informed in 
front of a scholarly audience, 
is a powerful inducement to 
remain familiar with the 
major recent developments. 
Fortunately, there is more 
and more awareness of the 
benefits of combining re- 
search with teaching, as 
shown at the 1987 meeting of 
the Association of American 
Colleges, whose theme was 
"New Knowledge, New 
Teaching" and whose empha- 
sis was on combining re- 
search and teaching (Heller 
and Mangan). 

How can one combine 
teaching in a community 
college with scholarship? It 
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is not easy. At most 
community colleges in 
California, the teaching load 
is fifteen units a semester, 
and class sizes in English at 
my college are 26» which is 
clr'se to the California 
average. Many of my 
students have scholastic, 
financial, and personal 
problems. But if my teaching 
takes much of my time and 
energy, it helps to make 
scholarly research attractive 
to me-it gets me away for a 
while from the stressful 
world of my students. 

There are conflicts. It 
is hard to do research or to 
write after spending five 
hours on campus, especially 
when those five hours usu- 
ally turn into six or seven. I 
have a five-day week rather 
than the two- or three-day 
week of many university 
faculty. And I am isolated. 
My colleagues are interested 
in the fact that I've pub- 
lished articles in scholarly 
journals, but that's about as 
far as it goes. 

Are community col- 
lege scholars supported by 
their institutions? Not usu- 
ally. Besides teaching a 
heavy load, we have other 
duties such as committee 
work, for which we do not 



ordinarily get reassigned 
timet and, with extremely 
rare exceptions, we are not 
given reassigned time for re- 
search into our academic 
specialties. 

The different expecta- 
tions for community college 
faculty and four-year faculty 
are very clear in California. 
Faculty at the State Univer- 
sity teach twelve units a 
semester compared to our 
fifteen and, according to a 
recent survey, think their 
teaching load is too high giv- 
en their research demands 
(CSUF Senate Forum, cited in 
Commission 108). The faculty 
at the University of Califor- 
nia teach nine or f^.wer units 
a semester. Unlike us, fac- 
ulty at both CSU and UC also 
routinely receive reassigned 
time for committee work. 
And if we in the community 
colleges are invited to make 
presentations at conferences, 
there is a good chance that, 
unlike our colleagues, we 
will not receivw travel funds. 
We are often lucky just to get 
permission to go. 

Library privileges are 
one of the most important re- 
sources for a scholar, but 
community college libraries, 
at least today in California, 
are seldom able to serve even 
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the needs of the students 
(Fischer, "California," and 
Atkin«) and are entirely 
inadequate for scholarly 
research. In 1985-86. for 
example, the California 
Community Colleges' mean 
print pudget per student was 
$4.46 (Fischer, Survey, Table 1, 
p. 4), or a more cheerful $6.92 
(Tachibana, B2), depending on 
what source one chooses, 
while the State University 
spent $94.88 per student and 
the University of California 
$214.53 (Tachibana, B2). 
Recent budget increases for 
our libraries, though 
welcome, will not do much to 
reduce the difference. 

If community college 
faculty need to use libraries 
at other schools, we may 
have to pay for library 
privileges (Stanford charges 
$500 a year for check-out 
privileges), or we may be 
offered them as a courtesy. 
Unfortunately, my local state 
university does not offer this 
privilege. One of the major 
ways in which four-year 
colleges ai d universities 
could help community 
college faculty would be to 
give them free library 
privileges of at least the same 
type as they give their 
students. 

Let me consider some 
other changes that would 



help the community college 
scholar. First, the term 
''scholar" should be 
broadened beyond its usual 
meaning. I started doing 
scholarly research in my 
field as a student at a local 
college, and many of my 
colleagues are taking classes 
now cr have done so 
recently. Taking courses 
may not be considered 
scholarship everywhere, but 
two-year colleges should 
regard it in that light. This 
view reflects the 
recommendation made in the 
Carnegie Foundation's 
November 1986 report that 
the ideal faculty member 
should be the "Scholar- 
teacher ... on the cutting 
edge of the profession" (20). 
The report explains that this 
person is not necessarily a 
researcher, but someone who 
knows the literature. The 
community colleges must 
encourage the development 
of such "scholar-teachers." 
A similar conception of 
scholarship is given in 
Recommendation 14 of 
Involvement in Learning, 
the 1984 report of the NIE- 
sponsored Study Groxip on the 
Conditions of Excellence in 
Higher Education. This 
recommendation asks college 
officials to "define 
scholarship broadly" so that 
it is not limited to published 
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research but includes other 
research and studies (Study 
Group 50). 

I can suggest two ways 
in which scholarship can be 
encouraged. In community 
colleges where salary is not 
based on rank, many of us 
who are still far from 
retirement age are at the top 
of the schedule. Ideally, 
governing boards should 
create a new column on the 
salary schedule to 
compensate faculty for 
earning still more units. But 
in our present economic 
climate that does not seem 
likely, so I suggest also that 
states should be urged to set 
aside special funds to 
reimburse community 
college faculty for tuition 
and fees for graduate-level 
courses and for some of the 
costs of taking such courses. 
They should also be asked to 
provide money to reduce 
class loads for faculty taking 
these courses. 

To help faculty who 
wish to do original research. 
I would also like to see states 
and colleges institute a 
"community college scholar" 
program which would 
encourage and honor 
traditional scholarship uy 
community college faculty. 
The faculty chosen should 



have demonstrated their 
scholarship through 
publication or other 
appropriate evidence. The 
honor should be of two kinds, 
recognition and reduced 
teaching load to allow the 
recipients to have time to 
pursue their scholarly 
interests for a specified 
period, probably a year. 

On the local level, 
community colleges and 
districts could follow CUNY's 
lead in establishing a 
distinguished professorship 
which carries a reduced 
teaching load to allow more 
time for scholarship (White 
9). Here in California, Santa 
Rosa Junior College through 
hs Faculty Fund for Advanced 
Studies has recently begun to 
provide awards for research 
and course work (Faculty 
Fund), and Glendale College 
has begun a Faculty Scholar 
program providing a small 
amount of reassigned time 
for advanced discipline- 
related research (Field). The 
trustees of the San Mateo 
County Community College 
District, where I teach, have 
set aside funds which may 
pay for tuition. All of these 
programs are limited, but 
they are a start. 

One problem is that 
scholarship is often seen by 
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trustees and legislators as the 
enemy of teaching. Faculty 
realize that this is not the 
case. For example, the 
Association of American 
Colleges' 1985 report says 
that the "flnest teachers are 
often the best researchers" 
because they can 
communicate their sense of 
the "wonders" of "learning 
and growing" (11). Similarly, 
the National Institute of 
Education's Study Group on 
the Conditions of Excellence 
in Higher Education says that 
"research and teahcing can 
and should be mutually 
supportive and 
complementary" (Study Group 
SO). Although the A AC and 
the Study Group were both 
arguing for more emphasis 
on teaching in the four-year 
schools, their argument 
supports equally the need for 
more emphasis on 
scholarship in two-year 
schools. Recognition and 
support for scholars would 
help to attract to the 
community colleges recent 
M.A.'s and Ph.D.'s who would 
like to combine teaching 
with scholarship. 



Making the changes I 
have suggested will probably 
involve political activity, at 
least o;. the level of college 
and state academic senates. 



The Academic Senate for 
California Community 
Colleges plans to work to 
have scholarship recognized 
as a form of professional 
development in the present 
legislation to reform 
California's higher education 
system. 

Also, at its November 
conference, the Academic 
Senate passed resolutions 
which should help 
scholarship. It recommended 
to individual community 
college senates that they 
"seek profesisonal 
development funding for 
faculty research activities" 
(Academic Senate 13), and it 
directed its own officers to 
explore the situation 
regarding library privileges 
offered by four-year 
institutions to community 
college faculty (Academic 
Senate 24). Those are small 
steps, but they may be 
meaningful ones. Statewide 
in California. and 
nationwide, community 
colleges can be revitalized 
through programs 
encouraging scholarship, if 
we work for that goal. 
Scholarship must be one 
thing we do if we are to 
maintain our status as 
institutions of higher 
education. 
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I dc not want to be 
Magritte's mermaid beached 
helplessly on an unfriendly 
shore. If I must be a hybrid, 
I would choose Chiron, the 
centaur who was a prophet, 
wise man, and teacher, and 
who was given immortality 
when Zeus turned him into 
the constellation Sagittarius. 



Community college scholars 
can combine the practical 
lessons of their teaching 
with thft demands and 
stimulation of scholarship to 
become both better teachers 
and better scholars. Let us 
work to make this 
combination more and more 
possible. 
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A NETWORK FOR ENGLISH MAJORS 
by Mary Spangler, Los Angples Valley College 



Los Angeles Valley 
College, one of the nine 
community colleges in the 
Los Angeles Community Col- 
lege District, is located in the 
San Fernando Valley. Until 
the last several years, no 
organized effort was made to 
identify and reach out to 
transfer students specifically 
majoring in English. 
However, in the last three 
years, purposeful strides 
have changed that situation. 

Seeing an opportunity 
several years ago to form a 
more cohesive but informal 
network of English ma- 
jors/minors, another col- 
league, Shirley Lowry, and I, 
as self-appointed moderators, 
organized several existing 
activities and developed some 
additional ones under the 
name "English Circle." While 
the English Circle has no 
officers, bylaws, or regular 
meetings, it has acquired a 
semi-official status to super- 
vise activities. It receives 
the support of the chair and 
several other department 
members and some funds 
from the Associated Student 
Union. 



In the fall, an open 
house in the departmental li- 
brary provides students an 
opportunity to meet each 
other and English instructors 
in a relaxed atmosphere. In- 
formation about particular 
courses, transfer require* 
ments, and options for majors 
is available. The roster of 
students attending grows 
slowly each semester and 
currently totdJj thirty-five. 
During the spring a field trip 
via bus to the Huntington Li* 
brary and Museum is ar- 
ranged. Since this activity is 
financially supported by the 
college, it is free to students, 
including those in freshman 
composition classes. Some 
instructors encourage par- 
ticipation by making the trip 
an extra-credit assignment 
that involves writing a re- 
port such as a comparison 
about how a painter and a 
poet use similar techniques. 
Students might report on an 
exhibit of an author they 
have read or on items of a 
particular literary period. 
Without fail, students find 
the experience valuable, and 
some join the group the fol- 
lowing year. 
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In addition to the open 
house and field trip, the En- 
glish Circle sponsors an in- 
formal supper in the spring 
and alternates between in- 
structors* homes. Literature 
students planning to transfer 
to a four-year school are in- 
vited. The purpose of the 
evening is to provide a net- 
work for these students by 
introducing them to former 
English Circle students who 
have gone on to upper divi- 
sion, especially the primary 
transfer schools for Valley 
College. Because many stu- 
dents are ' intimidated by the 
idea of going to a larger in- 
s:itution, they welcome such 
personal support in adapting 
to upper division. The en- 
couragement and individual 
contact they receive during 
the presentation and ques- 
tion-and-answcr period are 
invaluable in reducing their 
fears. The positive feedback 
about this networking from 
former students now in law 
school, graduate school, and 
community college teaching 
positions reveals that these 
interactions have helped stu- 
dents to make a successful 
transition. A seconoary ben- 
efit is that the transfer stu- 
dents know a familiar face 
and have a valuable contact 
in the future. 



Several other activi- 
ties are also included in the 
English Circle, including the 
awarding of a scholarship to 
an English major each 
semester. In addition, 
freshman composition stu- 
dents participate in an essay 
contest with cash prizes. Be- 
sides encouraging broad 
participation, these activities 
focus attention on other 
courses in the department. 



Enrollment in the lit- 
erature classes at Los Angeles 
Valley College gradually in- 
creases each semester, par- 
tially because of these ener- 
getic efforts to recruit new 
students. Faculty distribute 
flyers describing each liter- 
ature course every term, 
both in class and at the open 
house. For spring 1988, reg- 
istration in introductory lit- 
erature classes has boomed, 
with sections previously en- 
rolling twenty students now 
trying to accommodate forty. 
The enrollment in the survey 
of British literature is a re- 
markable forty students, and 
in the poetry class the num- 
bers have risen from four in 
fall 1984, to thirty-five in 
spring 1988. 
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This network succeeds 
partly because it is an infor- 
mal organization addressing 
the needs of a specific group 
of students. However, its 
survival depends upon quiet, 
steady, behind-the-scenes ef- 
fort. In the case of the En- 
glish Circle at Los Angeles 
Valley College, that effort is 
worthwhile in light of the 
positive results. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 
PARTS 

By Sandy Lydon, Cabrillo College 



Henry Ford garners a 
paragraph in most United 
States history texts because 
he helped introduce the con- 
cept of standardization and 
interchangeable parts to 
American industry. The only 
color Model T you could buy 
was black, but you were al- 
ways assured of being able to 
buy parts for it anywhere in 
the country. Ultimately, as- 
sembly lines and their inter- 
changeable parts (and peo- 
ple) became the metaphoi 
for American efficiency as 
well as the nightmare for 
those who saw the deperson- 
alization that came with 
them. Were Henry Ford alive 
today, he would be extremely 
pleased with the evolution of 
California's Community Col- 
lege system, for it, like his 
beloved and pedestrian Model 
T. is becoming a soulless 
collection of interchange- 
able parts. 

The conditions which 
have accelerated the stan- 
dardization of California's 
community colleges are well 
known: most of the blame is 
laid upon Proposition 13, 



whinh drove all higher edu- 
cation to the same public 
trough and a legislature 
which has grown impatient 
with the jostling, pushing, 
and snuffling. Consultants, 
legislators, chancellors, and 
even the statewide Academic 
Senate continually insist that 
the 106 colleges stop their 
wrangling and start speak- 
ing with a united voice. 
Maybe so, but the danger in- 
herent in bringing the col- 
leges into tune is that the 
richness and diversity that 
once characterized Califor- 
nia's community colleges will 
be replaced by a comfortable 
and pedestrian uniformity: 
McCollege, Open the 

styrofoam box at Butte, 
Cabrillo, Modesto, or Cerritos, 
and the curriculum will be 
the same -- overprocessed, 
tasteless, and bland. The pro- 
cess is well under way, and 
the primary agents for 
bringing the colleges into 
line are the new breed of 
administrators who insist on 
calling themselves managers 
— they are the first truly 
interchangeable parts in this 
evolving system. 
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One of the perks of a 
faculty senate president is 
being invited to attend 
statewide educational confer- 
encesi and as I enter my 
third year of wandering the 
corridors of convention ho- 
tels across the state, a pattern 
has emerged. First, for those 
who arc worried by the old 
saw that good teachers are 
being snatched out of the 
classroom to become man- 
agers, I would say you have 
nothing to worry about. Most 
of the presidents, chancel- 
lors, vice-chancellors, and 
the like are very poor public 
speakers, arriving at confer- 
ences with hastily prepared 
presentations filled with 
words ending in "ation." Ap- 
parently being a boring 
speaker is a prerequisite to 
becoming a modern Califor- 
nia Community College man- 
ager. When I quietly point 
this out to my table compan- 
ions, they usually assure me 
that the person at the podium 
is a poor speaker but an ex- 
cellent manager. Funny how 
the word leadership never 
comes up. 

When two Chinese 
meet, they greet each other 
with the query, "Have you 
eaten?" When two California 
administrators meet, the 
question is, "Where are you 



working now?" Hallway dis- 
cussions center not on 
teaching, but on lateral 
movement -- job openings, 
screening committees, and 
interviews. Colleges arc 
identified not by their pro- 
grams or faculties, but by 
current or recent adminis- 
trative search committees. 
California Community College 
presidents now have their 
own acronym — CEO — and 
their own organization. At 
first I thought they meant 
Chief Educational Officers, 
but I soon learned that it was 
as I feared — the corporate 
approach — Chief Executive 
Officers. The Instructional 
Deans have evolved into CIOs 
-- Chief Instructional Offi- 
cers — and have adopted a 
standard uniform, jargon, 
and style of dress. They tum- 
ble around in workshops and 
conferences, aping their 
corporate models, working 
on those rough edges until 
they attain the attributes of a 
good manager. Smooth. 
Slick. Polished. As they 
move through the generic 
convention hotel corridors, 
they leave faint trails of oil 
on the carpet. 

When you confront 
them with all this, they 
lament that it is all caused by 
having to deal with rigorous 
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statewide regulations, an un- 
feeling Chancellor's Office, 
and increasingly politicized 
local boards of trustees. They 
wail about the tenuous na- 
ture of their jobs and claim 
that the absence of tenure 
makes them pander — while 
their eyes sweep the room 
like radar, seeking those 
"meaningful career contacts" 
that will help them 
"network" themselves to an- 
other institution. Ply them 
with drink and these man- 
agers admit there is little or 
no satisfaction in being a 
manager — the only gratifi- 
cation is being selected for a 
new position. So, they wan- 
der California treating each 
college as a one-night stand, 
making quick, cosmetic 
changes, getting their ticket 
punched, and rarely staying 
long enough to see any of 
their ideas take root, much 
less learn the institutional 
history, lore, and legend. It 
is no accident that an ad- 
ministrator "on the move" is 
always new and can never be 
held accountable. This 
promiscuous lateral move- 
ment is driving us into a uni- 
form statewide community 
college system because it is 
based on the belief thai man- 
agement skills are trans- 
ferable and local college 
idiosyncracies can and must 



be overcome with overlays of 
j argon , fad, and sy stem anal - 
ysis. 

Community college 
faculties are the only hope 
for stopping this implosion 
which is sucking us all 
through the golden arches of 
Sacramento. Many observers 
point out the "graying" of 
California's community col- 
lege faculties as one of the 
major problems facing the 
colleges today, but I would 
argue that those very facul- 
ties are the only ones in a po- 
sition to save the colleges. 
Managers often use words 
such as "static," 
"entrenched," and "rigid," to 
describe their faculties. I 
would counter with "stable," 
"knowledgeable," and 
"committed." 

The repositories for 
diversity, individual unique- 
ness, and community sensi- 
tivity are not the managers 
— they're always too new. It 
is the faculty of each of the 
106 community colleges that 
has the genetic coding which 
gives each college its identity 
and reason for being, and it 
is up to us, those faculties, to 
take the time to impart that 
wisdom to these new man- 
agers. We must take them by 
the hand and have them sit 
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with us around the campfire 
as we explain the origin 
myths, the stories and tradi- 
tions which make our col- 
leges unique and important. 
When the managers confront 
us with one of those homog- 
enizing staff development 
subjects (matriculation, ar- 
ticulation) we must agree to 
attend only if they will take a 
manager - development ses- 
sion on the history of the 
college and its place in the 
community. 

We might grieve for 
the managers and their 
lonely and hollow lifestyle of 
wandering, but we must nev- 
er mistake the new managers 
for educational leaders. In- 
stead, and perhaps for the 
first time, the role of educa- 
tional leadership has accrued 
to the individual faculties 
throughout Cal ifornia. 
Shared governance? Hell, we 
are the educational leaders of 
these institutions, and we are 
the only ones standing be- 
tween the true community 
college and a uniform, stulti- 
fying, bland, and homoge- 
nized community college 
system. 

The individual colleges 
originally grew from local 
initiative planted in the soil 
of local concerns, and every 



step we take toward stan- 
dardization takes us farther 
away from our constituen- 
cies. Is it any wonder that 
our collective communities 
no longer support us as they 
once did? They walked 
precincts and campaigned 
for their own community 
college because they believed 
that they could customize and 
individualize the college to 
suit their individual needs. 
The community colleges have 
mutated into grotesque repli- 
cas of Big Government and 
Big Bureaucracy filled with 
faceless functionaries who 
know only the mantras 
"Please Hold," or "Fll transfer 
your cali," or, the most terri- 
fying of all, "Fm new here. 
Let me fmd out and call you 
back." Those communities 
that worked so hard to build 
us have turned away in dis- 
gust. 

The community col- 
lege faculties offer the only 
hope for arresting this inex- 
orable slide to standardiza- 
tion and political doom, for 
we are the only remaining 
repositories of wisdom about 
teaching, learning, and 
community. We should begin 
by imparting those traditions 
to the CEOs, CIOs, CSSOs, and 
their officer colleagues; they 
need to be roughed up and 
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localized. Then, if they are 
wise enough to be good man- 
agers and leave the teaching 
to us (all good military offi- 
cers finally learn that they 
do not run anything - the 
sergeants do), we should 
stroke them and give them 
enough pleasure to prevent 
their seeking the Orgasm-Of- 
Being-Selected somewhere 
else. Finally, as the campfire 
dies down, we should con- 
clude with a short lesson 
about commitment and loy- 
alty. 
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IMAGES OF TEACHING AND LEARNING 
IN CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 

A Learning Assessment and Retention Consortium 
Conference Presentation of 11/21/87, Santa Clara 

by Karen Sue Grosz 



As some of you may 
know, I teach English, with 
special emphases on remedial 
English and children's liter- 
ature. As I pondered the 
topic given to me for this 
presentation today, "Improv- 
ing Student Outcomes 
Through Faculty Involve- 
ment," I found myself 
thinking about images of 
teaching and learning in 
children's literature, and I 
would like to pursue some of 
those images today. 

The first work that 
often comes to mind when 
people mention children'^ 
literature is Lewis Carroll's 
Alice's Adventures in Won- 
derlandf and, indeed, that 
work does embody many of 
the images found in other 
works as well, and in some 
important ways represents 
the prevailing metaphor that 
permeates works we comfort- 
ably label "children's litera- 
ture," for it presents the 
quest of the youngest child 
in search of maturity. In her 
search for adulthood the 
child Alice learns several 
important lessons and bene- 



fits from the superb instruc- 
tion of some master teachers. 

We first encounter 
Alice as she tumbles down 
the rabbit hole. During this 
protracted descent, Alice at- 
tempts to show off what she 
has learned in school. But as 
she recites her carefully 
memorized lessons, Alice re- 
alizes that all is not quite 
right: 

Down» down, iown. Would the 
fall never come to an end? "I 
wonder how many miles I've 
fallen by this time** she said 
aloud. "I must be getting 
somewhere near the centre of 
the earth. Let me see, that 
would be four thousand miles 
down, I think,** (for, you sec, 
Alice had learnt several 
things of this sort in her 
lessons in the school-room, 
and though this was not a very 
good opportunity for showing 
off her knowledge, as there 
was no one to listen to her, 
still it was good practice to 
say it over) **"yc8, that's 
about the right distance-but 
then I wonder what Latitude 
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(Alice had not the slightest 
idea what Latitude was or 
Longitude either, but she 
thought they were nice grand 
words to say.) 

Presently she began again. 
"I wonder if I shall fall right 
through the earth! How funny 
it'll seem to come out among 
the people that walk, with 
their heads downwards! The 
anti-pathies, I think—" 

The story is difficult reading 
for those students who don't 
catch the irony of Lewis Car- 
roll's twists as Alice 
malaprops her way through 
Wonderland. But what in- 
trigues me in this opening 
episode is her desire to show 
off, even when there is no 
audience. This image of 
showing off recurs in chil- 
dren's literature. It's seen 
when Mole grabs the oars 
from Rat in The Wind in the 
Willows to demonstrate that 
rowing a boat must be fun 
and easy, only to have the 
boat capsize. It's seen when 
Sparrowhawk in A Wizard of 
Earthsea learns more than 
the wizards of Roke Island 
have prepared in the wizard 
student's course of study so 
that he can upstage his older 
rival, the wise sophomore 
Jasper, and summon a spirit 
from the dead, only to have 
that spirit bring along a dark 
shadow that claws and per- 



manently scars Spar- 
rowhawk's face. 

I suspect that many of 
us in the classroom have 
caught that desire on the stu- 
dent's part to show off. While 
the desire may be more 
manifest in a foreign lan- 
guage classroom than in a 
remedial English class, still 
we have all seen the hunger 
students have to use their 
knowledge purposefully, and 
what purpose could be more 
immediately gratifying than 
that of demonstrating one's 
superiority? It strikes me 
that we don't always do 
enough to feed that hunger 
in ways that can work to stu- 
dents' benefit. We should 
strive to build into our class- 
room presentations time for 
students to show off what 
they know. This doesn't have 
to be a fully egotistical exer- 
cise. The simple practice of 
collecting student essays and 
then redistributing them so 
that the author is far re- 
moved from the work and 
then asking the recipient to 
read the work in hand can be 
a powerful tool for involving 
all students in a non-threat- 
ening and non -egotistical 
way. The author need not 
identify herself/ himself* but 
on occasions when I have 
used this paper exchange, I 
have found that as others be- 
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come involved in critiquing 
the work, the author invari- 
ably pipes up with an expla- 
nation. 

There is another di- 
mension to Alice's experi- 
ence which also recurs in 
children's literature: she 
proves to be her own best 
teacher. As the opening 
episode demonstrates, the 
formal learning comes out of 
Alice in oddly warped ways. 
She never quite gets the ma- 
terial right, and before her 
adventures are finished, she 
has covered all the disci- 
plines from fractured multi- 
plication tables, to sadly dis- 
torted geography (Allan 
Bloom might have been con- 
cerned about the impact of 
education a century ago!), to 
inappropriate French phras- 
es. It w uld appear that 
Lewis Carrol', hinself an Ox- 
ford don, helu iormal educa- 
tion in low regard. But he is 
joined by other authors, such 
as Kenneth Graham, who 
portrays Toad as an obnox- 
ious and insensitive product 
of the best that money can 
buy. Rat and Mole, on the 
other hand, are schooled by 
nature and learn extensively 
from their own mistakes. 

Alice similarly en- 
dures a nightmare of frus- 
tration and rejection in Wol 



derland before she realizes 
that she doesn't need the ap- 
proval of the King and Queen 
of Hearts to prove her worth. 
It isn't until Alice internal- 
izes all that she has been 
taught and usSs it to make 
her own independent judg- 
ment of the world around her 
that she is recognized as an 
adult. 

In the classroom this 
independent judgment is the 
critical element that frees 
the student to begin to ex- 
plore and experience the joy 
of knowledge. I suspect that 
we might, in our Title 5 jar- 
gon, apply the term "critical 
thinking." . But I want to 
point out that Alice and the 
other protagonists of chil- 
dren's works emerge as criti- 
cal or independent thinkers 
only after enduring the de- 
spair of having failed. I 
sometimes wonder if we don't 
go too far in protecting stu- 
dents from the vcvy failure 
that might be their spring- 
board to success. Just as Alice 
must have the freedom to 
show off, she must also cope 
with the rejection that ac- 
companies her insensitive 
remarks to various Wonder- 
land creatures. Gradually 
she recognizes that being 
adult means being herself, 
not some other character 
whose words she might 
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mouth in an attempt to sound 
impressive. Similarly, stu- 
dents arrive at an academic 
maturity when they stop 
mouthing their professors' 
ideas and dare to apply their 
own ideas. 

It is at this stage of 
student application of knowl- 
edge that assessment is espe- 
cially sensitive, and it is at 
this stage that I suspeci many 
of us unwittingly let our stu- 
dents down by not being 
honest with them, grading 
them for effort rather than 
for what they produce. It's 
not easy to be honest with 
students who are making 
those first attempts at inde- 
pendent thinking, when 
they're so anxious to be ac- 
cepted but, like Alice, aren't 
yet quite right. Alice needs 
to be set straight, and ^he has 
the Cheshire Cat, a symbol 
for Lewis Carroll himself, to 
guide her in that stage of her 
learning development. 

As a master teacher, 
the Cheshire Cat recognizes 
the necessity for Alice to be 
informed when she's wrong 
and to be patiently nurtured 
so that she will persist in her 
quest: 

The Cat only grinned when 
it saw Alice. It looked good- 
natured, she thought; still it 
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had very long claws and a 
good many teeth, so she felt 
that it ought to be treated 
with respect. 

"Cheshire-Puss," she be- 
gan, rather timidly, as she 
did not at all know whether it 
would like the name; however, 
it only grinned a little wider. 
"Come, it's pleased so far," 
thought Alice, and she went 
on. "Would you tell me, 
please, which way I ought to 
go from here?" 

"That depends a good deal 
on where you want to get to," 
said the Cat. 

"I don't much care where 
- " said Alice, 

"Then it doesirt matter 
which way you go," said the 
Cat. 

"-so long as I get some- 
where," Alice added as an ex- 
planation. 

"Oh, you're sure to do 
that," said the Cat, "if you 
only walk long enough." 

Alice felt that this could 
not be denied, so she tried 
another question: "What sort 
of people live about here?" 

"In that direction," the 
Cat said, waving its right paw 
round, "lives a Hatter, and in 
that direction," waving the 
other paw, "lives a March 
Hare. Visit either you like; 
they're both mad." 

"But I ^^'^n't want to go 
among mad ^ ple," Alice re- 
marked. 
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"Oh, you ca'n't help that," 
said the Cat, ''we're all mad 
here- Ym mad. You're mad." 

"How do you know Tm 
mad?" said Alice. 

"You must be," said the 
Cat, "or you wouldn't have 
crmc here." 

Thi,> interchange 
could r,<'t\c 0 ') model for 
academic an 'r.roient. A pro- 
fessional can assist the stu- 
dent who has a clearly de- 
fined goaU but the goal must 
be one of the student's 
choice. Whether the student 
pursues an idea through a 
written composition or an 
idea related to career goals, 
there must be a goal. How 
many of us have labored 
through essays that had no 
clear goal? Patience is truly 
our trademark. 

As far as madness goes, 
Tve often thought that Lewis 
Carroll must have taught a 
few remedial English and 
freshman composition 
classes along with his 
mathematics and logic class- 
es. 

One last point that im- 
presses me in my examina- 
tion of learning and teach- 
ing images in children's lit- 
erature is the recognition of 
learning as a continuum. At 
the age of seven, Alice may 



have reached the mature 
stage of independent think* 
ing and thereby earns a 
crown, but that doesn't mean 
that she has learned all there 
ii: to know. As Alice shrinks 
and grows all out of propor- 
tion to the creatures around 
her, Lewis Carroll provides a 
graphic representation of 
the emotional shrinking and 
growing that is part of the 
maturing process. It is mir* 
rored in the frustrations stu* 
dents encounter as they go 
through the learning pro- 
cess; there too they alter- 
nately experience the belit* 
tlement of their occasional 
mistakes and the exhiliration 
of their successes, shrinking 
and growing emotionally. 

But as the Cheshire Cat 
advises Alice, it doesn't mat- 
ter which way Alice goes in 
her quest through Wonder- 
land. To put it in Lewis Car- 
roll's terms, for he favored 
childhood over adulthood, all 
children are condemned to 
grow up, regardless of their 
own desires, and those who 
desire adulthood before their 
time, struggling as Alice does 
to intrude upon the mad, 
chaotic world of adults, won't 
necessarily get there any 
faster. The individual ma- 
tures at that moment of inde- 
pendent thinking, and no 
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one, not even the individual » 
can just make that happen. 

I suspect that the same 
is true of students in the 
learning process. And in 
this context, I suggest that we 
need to be cognizant of the 
learning continuum by 
knowing what students have 
learned before entering our 
classes (and that means 
knowing what is happening 
in our disciplines at the high 
school level), as well as what 
will be expected of them after 
they leave our classes. Each 
student matures academically 
at an individual pace, and 
there will be ups and downs 
in the gradual movement 
toward independent 
thinking. I always love the 
point in the semester when I 
can almost see light bulbs 
flash among remedial 
English students as they sud- 
denly understand relation- 
ships among nouns, adjec- 
tives, adverbs, and verbs. 
The light bulbs don't all flash 
at once, and I know I can't 
make them flash. Like the 
Cheshire Cat, like Spar- 
rowhawk's master teacher 
Ogion, like Rat as he guides 
Mole through the river world 
of The Wind in the Willows, I 
can only be a guide, care- 
fully pointing out mistakes 
and patiently pointing out 
the choices. But my students 



will learn, just as Alice will 
mature. The choice is in the 
quality of the learning, and I 
would prefer to produce stu- 
dent Alices who ultimately 
learn to think' for them- 
selves, rather than pompous, 
self-absorbed Toads, reciting 
endless strings of unrelated 
information and serving 
oqly as mouthpieces for my 
own limited ideas. 
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WHY THE ACADEMIC SENATE 
HAS ADOPTED 
THE AAUP ETHICS STATEMENT 

A Policy Paper Prepared by the 
Educational Policies Committee 



Ethics in teaching is 
much discussedt but unfor- 
tunately both faculty and the 
general public often seem 
more concerned with what is 
unethical than with ethics as 
a code of moral values. The 
1970 "Statement on Profes- 
sional Ethics" of the Ameri- 
can Association of University 
Professors (AAUP) is an ex- 
ception to this concern with 
unethical conduct, for it sets 
forth five ethical obligations 
of faculty: as members of a 
discipline, as teachers, as 
colleagues, as members of in- 
stitutions, and as members of 
a community. The Education- 
al Policies Committee has 
adopted this statement with 
only minor editorial 
changes, for the reasons 
which follow. (The edited 
statement can be found at the 
end of this paper.) 



I. The AAUP statement 
begins with the faculty's 
duty to their disciplines. 
That obligation is not greater 
than the others — in fact, 
each of the five areas cov- 
ered is broader than the last. 



But for most of us, it was 
through our academic disci* 
plines that we first became 
truly involved in education. 
Our disciplines reflect not 
only our major intellectual 
interests but a commitment to 
disinterested inquiry, to 
truth, and to thought. We 
show this commitment 
mainly through our knowl- 
edgeable and enthusiastic 
teaching or through our 
work as counselors, librari- 
ans, and nurses. 

But we cannot remain 
knowledgeable -- and pro- 
bably we cannot remain en- 
thusiastic — without also per- 
forming activities which 
keep us current, and so we 
have an obligation to read 
the recent literature, attend 
conferences, belong to pro- 
fessional organizations, take 
courses, and engage in other 
staff development activities. 
We may even be able to carry 
out original research in our 
fields or otherwise to prac- 
tice our disciplines. Wc must 
take advantage of sabbaticals, 
leaves, exchange programs, 
and other staff development 
activities, and we must also 
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seek to create such opportu- 
nities. 

II. The AAUP next dis- 
cusses the faculty member's 
obligation to teach. In the 
community colleges, we have 
a special obligation not only 
to teach our subject matters 
but also to Instill a respect 
for truth and intellectual in- 
quiry. We often must also 
raise our students* intellectu- 
al ambitions and combat de- 
featism on the part of stu- 
dents who feel that they 
cannot succeed because of 
their race, social status, or 
previous educational experi- 
ence. 

Treating students ethi- 
cally means not only avoid- 
ing favoritism or exploita- 
tion, but also giving students 
the education that they de- 
serve. We must not compro- 
mise course standards, and 
we must provide, individually 
and collectively, the means 
for success. Individually, we 
must offer enough out-of- 
class time to students, and we 
often must insist that they 
take advantage of it; collec- 
tively, we must provide ade- 
quate testing, counseling, 
placement, learning re- 
sources, and job and transfer 
information. We do our stu- 
dents no favor if we let them 
pass without the skills and 



kLowledge they need, and we 
hurt them equally if we do 
not provide them with ade- 
quate support services, 

III. Community college fac- 
ulty's obligations to their 
colleagues are important, too, 
as the recent Master Plan 
Commission recommenda- 
tions emphasize. We have 
not always had full responsi- 
bilities in hiring and firing, 
meaningful evaluation, and 
retention and promotion, but 
that situation is changing. 
Interestingly, we have often 
fulfilled the obligation to our 
colleagues in a way the AAUP 
does not mention, by sharing 
information, offering disin- 
terested advice, and team 
teaching. A part of our 
ethics is helping each other 
get through difficult times 
and sharing our successes. 

Our obligations to our 
colleagues also include, ac- 
cording to the AAUP state- 
ment, a duty to participate in 
governance. For us, that 
generally means serving on 
committees which recom- 
mend policies and make deci- 
sions relating to students, 
courses, and professional 
leaves. Under new Title 5 
regulations, or under the 
provisions of legislation now 
being considered in Sacra- 
mento, those duties will 
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surely be expanded. 

IV. After considering the 
obligation to colleagues, the 
AAUP discusses the obliga- 
tion to the institution. The 
AAUP statement stresses the 
fact that faculty may serve 
an institution by criticizing 
it, even though they arc 
legally obliged to follow the 
institution's rules. When we 
recommend changes, we 
should be trying to improve 
the institution; if we merely 
accept poor conditions be- 
cause we are afraid to criti- 
cize, we are failing our duty 
as faculty members. 

This same obligation to 
our institution requires that 
we give it an adequate 
amount of time. We must 
meet classes, keep office 
hours, and serve on commit- 
tees. Our institutions have 
the corollary obligations not 
to overload our classes and to 
create full-time positions so 
that faculty are paid in pro- 
portion to the work required. 

V, The last obligation dis- 
cussed in the AAUP staicment 
is to the community. In car- 
rying it out, we should not 
scant our professional duties 
or abuse our connection with 
an institution of higher 
learning, but we must be as 
diligent in serving our com- 



munity as any of -its mem- 
bers. We offer special ser- 
vices to the community 
through speakers' bureaus 
and other college- sponsored 
activities; we vote and en- 
courage our students to do so; 
we participate in political 
activities; we obey the laws 
or perhaps participate in 
open civil disobedience 
against them; we work for 
and contribute to fund-rais- 
ing drives; we serve in secu- 
lar and religious institutions 
which reflect our beliefs. 

An ethics statement 
should spur us to be our best. 
In adopting the ethics state- 
ment of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Profes- 
sors, we not only have 
aligned ourselves more fully 
with our colleagues at senior 
institutions but also have ac- 
cepted and endorsed a policy 
which is a source of pride 
and inspiration. 
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1987 AAUP STATEMENT ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 

I. Community college faculty members^ guided by a deep 
conviction of the worth and dignity of the advancement of 
knowledge, recognize the special responsibilities placed upon 
them. Their primary responsibility to their subjects is to seek 
and to state the truth as they see it. To this end faculty members 
devote their energies to developing and improving their 
scholarly competence. They accept the obligation to exercise 
critical self-discipline and judgment in using, extending, and 
transmitting knowledge. They practice intellectual honesty. Al- 
though faculty members may follow subsidiary interests, these 
interests must never seriously hamper or compromise their 
freedom of inquiry. 

II. As teachers, faculty members encourage the free pursuit 
of learning in their students. They hold before Them the best 
scholarly standards of their discipline. Faculty members demon- 
strate respect for the student as an individual, and adhere to their 
proper role as intellectual guides and counselors. Faculty 
members make every reasonable effort to foster honest academic 
conduct and to assure that evaluation of students reflects their 
true merit. They respect the confidential nature of the 
relationship between faculty member and student. They avoid 
any exploitation of students for private advantage and acknowl- 
edge significant assistance from them. They protect the academic 
freedom of students. 

III. As colleagues, faculty members have obligations that 
derive from common membership in the community of scholars. 
Faculty members do not discriminate against or harass 
colleagues. They respect and defend the free inquiry of 
associates. In ihe exchange of criticism and ideas faculty 
members show due respect for the opinions of others- Faculty 
members acknowledge their academic debts and strive to be 
objective in their professional judgment of colleagues. Faculty 
members accept their share of faculty responsibilities for the 
governance of their institution. 

IV. As members of an academic institution, faculty members 
seek above all to be effective teachers and scholars. Although 
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faculty members observe the stated regulations of their 
institutions, provided the regulations do not contravene academic 
freedom, they maintain their right to criticize and seek revision. 
Faculty members give due regard to their paramount 
responsibilities within their institution in determining the 
amount and character of work done outside it. When considering 
the interruption or termination of their service, faculty 
members recognize the effect of their decisions upon the 
program of the institution and give due notice of their 
intentions. 

V. As members of their community, faculty members have 
the rights and obligations of all citizens. Faculty members 
measure the urgency of these obligations in the light of their 
responsibilities to their subject areas, to their students, to their 
profession, and to their institutions. When they speak or act as 
private persons they avoid creating thn impression that they 
speak or act for their colleges or universities. As citizens 
engaged in a profession that depends upon freedom for its health 
and integrity, faculty members have a particular obligation to 
promote conditions of free inquiry and to further public 
understanding of academic freedom. 
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IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 

A Policy Paper Prepared by the 
Educational Policies Committee 



Background 

In 1986, the Board of 
Governors of the California 
Community Colleges institut- 
ed a policy calling for 
strengthening the rigor and 
academic standards of all 
college-level courses to be 
counted toward the associate 
degree. These new Title 5 
regulations are in the pro- 
cess of being implemented in 
the community colleges 
through the cooperation of 
academic senates, curriculum 
committees, and instructional 
offices. One of the policy's 
new requirements calls for 
all courses to promote the 
student's "ability to think 
critically" and "to understand 
and apply concepts at a level 
determined by the curricu- 
lum committee to be college 
level." 

One of the first diffi- 
culties encountered by cur- 
riculum committees 
throughout the state was the 
establishment of a definition 
of critical thinking broad 
enough to encompass college 
level courses throughout the 
academic and vocational/ 
technical curriculum, as well 



as a defmition that could ap- 
ply to both content-based and 
skill-based courses. The Edu- 
cational Policies Committee of 
the Academic Senate has 
prepared the following paper 
in order to provide a broad 
definition of critical think- 
ing skills and to assist faculty 
in identifying some of the 
intellectual actions that con- 
stitute critical thinking in 
their courses. 

A Definition of Critical 
Thinking 

In a recent paper pre- 
pared by Chancellor's Office 
staff member Nancy Clock, 
the following definition of 
critical thinking skills has 
been proposed to assist fac- 
ulty within all disciplines to 
meet the new requirement. 
The critical thinking skills 
proposed here (see appendix) 
should allow faculty to assign 
work that challenges the 
critical thinking abilities of 
their students without cre- 
ating a new or artificial 
component of their courses. 
Instruction and conscious 
application and practice of 
these critical thinking skills 
should enable students to 
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develop and apply these 
skills to other areas of the 
college curriculum. 

Critical thinking skills are 
those diverse cognitive pro- 
cesses and associated atti- 
tudes critical to intelligent 
action in diverse situations 
and fields that can be im- 
proved by instruction and 
conscious effort. (Clock, 
1987: 9) 

Clock further refines the ap- 
plication of critical thinking 
by noting that actions in- 
volviiig physical skills that 
not only are habitual but 
embody instantaneous deci- 
sion-makingi such as some 
instances of athletics or 
craftSi do call upon critical 
thinking. The test is 
whether actions can later be 
analyzed and assessed for 
strategic or aesthetic effec- 
tiveness and improved 
thereby. If they meet this 
testi then the actions in 
question have the potential 
for instruction in critical 
thinking. That potential is 
realized when students are 
required to make explicit 
their reasoning, and are 
taught how to generate fur- 
ther options and to assess 
their strategies and outcomes 
against the standards of the 
field. Thus, critical thinking 
is itself an open-ended and 



continually evolving process 
that should be fundamental 
to most disciplines, and also 
useful in adapting to differ- 
ent situations. At the broad- 
est level, critical thinking 
skills are transferable from 
one discipline to another, but 
the effective application of 
these generic skills also re- 
quires domain-specific 
knowledge. Although the 
transfer is not necessarily 
automatic, a student with 
well-developed skills in criti- 
cal thinking in one area 
should be able to apply these 
skills to other areas, and 
"substantially decrease the 
amount of time necessary to 
become proficient in a new 
field of endeavor" (Clock, 
1987:10). 

While critical think- 
ing cannot be reduced to one 
skill or one set of skills, it 
can be defined in terms of 
intelligent actions that en- 
able students to comprehend, 
communicate, or engage in 
problem-solving or strategy- 
building techniques. Ques- 
tions that ask respondents to 
list or to describe what has 
already been listed or de- 
scribed in class or instruc- 
tions that require execution 
of a fixed series of motions or 
rote drills are not 
"intelligent actions" in the 
required sense. Thus, a col- 
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lege course should require 
students not only to exercise 
judgment by describing 
alternate solutions, but also 
to make decisions, and to be 
able to justify those deci- 
sions. The development of 
critical thinking will allow 
students to move beyond the 
passive learning of evalua- 
tive standards to the creation 
of their own standards of 
criticism. The incorporation 
of critical thinking skills f s a 
primary objective of college- 
level courses will have a 
great impact on the college 
curriculum and its responsi- 
bility in assisting students to 
develop the skills necessary 
to arrive at better answers. 
The role of community col- 
lege faculty in "improving 
by instruction and conscious 
effort" their students' critical 
thinking skills in the context 
of their discipline, should 
enhance the students' ability 
to do well in other areas and 
thus create a learning envi- 
ronment of "critical think- 
ing across the curriculum." 

To define critical 
thinking skills is to restate 
many of the traditional goals 
of higher education; that is, 
to provide a program of in- 
struction that enables stu- 
dents to become independent 
learners, to be capable of ex- 
ercising informed and bal- 



anced judgment, and to con- 
tribute as mature citizens in 
their society. 

Critical Thinking in 
Some Skill-Based Ar- 
eas of the Curriculum 

Following arc illustra- 
tions of how critical think- 
ing skills can be integrated 
into specific fields of study, 
to benefit both students and 
the curriculum. 

Performance Classes in Art 
and Music 

It is a well established 
principle that even begin- 
ning art students can be 
taught to critique their own 
work and that of others. As 
they articulate the successful 
and unsuccessful aspects of a 
work, they are performing 
just those evaluative tasks 
that mark independent, 
rather than passive, learn- 
ing. They are developing the 
ability to make thoughtful, 
informed, and careful judg- 
ments and, thereby, to devel- 
op confidence in the value 
and strength of their own 
judgments. Thus, the task 
here is only to enhance stu- 
dent awareness of these ac- 
tivities and the connection 
between them and the rest of 
their education, indeed the 
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rest of their lives. Choosing 
a career or making other de- 
cisions involves an interplay 
between self-expression and 
the constraints of reality dif- 
ferent from, but parallel to, 
the artist's work in creating 
from the medium somc'.hing 
beautiful, meaningful, or 
aesthetically satisfying. 

Critical thinking is 
inherent in musical perfor- 
mance, and even the begin- 
ning student becomes aware 
of the constant split-second 
decisions which must be 
made in transforming the 
composer's "blueprint" of 
musical symbols into sound. 
The task of the instructor is 
to stress the expressive ele- 
ments of musicmaking such 
as touch, tone quality and 
phrasing, from the outset, 
while simultaneously teach- 
ing the basic skills of music- 
reading and instrumental 
technique. Students should 
be shown the criteria by 
which their performances 
are evaluated by the in- 
structor and learn to use 
these criteria to analyze the 
performances of fellow stu- 
dents, n If they discuss one 
another's interpretive deci- 
sions, they learn about the 
objective and subjective 
bases of these evaluations. 
As they make and justify 
their judgments, they are be- 



coming more skillful at in- 
trospection, more knowl- 
edgeable about music, and 
more autonomous in their 
own judgment. The knowl- 
edge gained from this analy- 
sis can then be applied to 
their own performances. As 
the student progresses, the 
elements included in this 
analysis will begin to include 
interpretive decisions and 
stylistic awareness as well as 
technical accuracy and basic 
musicianship. Since the 
knowledge gained through 
lecture, demonstration, and 
performance analysis in the 
classroom must be applied by 
the student during practice 
outside of class, the concept 
of independent learning is 
very much supported here. 

Students who learn 
self-expression as a means of 
reaching deeply into them- 
selves and who can, at the 
same time, stand back and 
evaluate the success of their 
self-expression and its 
meaning and value for oth- 
ers, are learning lessons of 
value outside their artistic 
endeavors while improving 
their creative abilities as 
artists and musicians. 

Foreign Language 

One of the inherent 
values in the study of a for- 
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eign language is that stu- 
dents will learn to 
understand and respect 
cultural traditions and values 
other than their own. From 
the elementary to the 
advanced level, the foreign 
language instructor should 
foster qualities of open- 
mi ndedness, intellectual 
curio sity, objectivity, 
adaptability, and a com- 
parative perspective en- 
abling people of diverse 
cultural and ideological 
backgrounds to understand 
each other better. As the 
population of California be- 
comes increasingly diverse 
culturally and ethnically, the 
a:' vptability of these skills to 
other areas of the curricu- 
lum as well as to situations 
outside the classroom be- 
comes indispensable. For- 
eign language instruction in 
this area should focus on the 
student's ability to use the 
language in culturally ap- 
propriate ways, to interpret 
what is culturally relevant in 
a social situation or a text, 
and to be able to interact in a 
range of social situations, in- 
cluding unexpected ones. 
Functional acquisition of 
these skills should enable 
students to recognize cultural 
characteristics beyond mere 
stereotypes. From the ele- 
mentary to the advanced lev- 
el, foreign language in- 



struction should also encour- 
age students to understand 
historic processes of cultural 
interaction through the lin- 
guistic influence of one lan- 
guage on another. 

Foreign language in- 
struction today focuses on 
the student's developed pro- 
ficiency in terms of cultural 
awareness, comprehension, 
and productive skills. One of 
the major purposes in the 
study of a foreign language 
is learning to communicate. 
To develop this ability, stu- 
dents need to use various re- 
ceptive skills, such as lis- 
tening, watching, reading, 
and deducing from context. 
However, comprehension, 
whether it be aural or writ- 
ten, precedes the acquisition 
of prod ctive skills because 
the student's mind is busy 
internalizing and integrat- 
ing the multiplicity of stim- 
uli being received. The for- 
eign language instructor 
should encourage the syn- 
thesizing of all these incen- 
tives into oral production. 
The most creative aspect of a 
student's acquisition of the 
language is the ability to im- 
provise orally or in writing 
in response to different situ- 
ations. In mastering these 
skills, the student should 
make progress from a pri- 
marily reactive mode, to a 
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creative one in which 
learned elements are com- 
bined and recombined, to an 
initiative mode in which the 
student initiates and sustains 
communication. 

The integration of the 
critical thinking skills de- 
veloped in the acquisition of 
a foreign language all- 
purpose strategies for fig- 
uring things out from con- 
text, catching inferences, 
managing a conversation, 
learning and sensing what is 
appropriate in another cul- 
ture, internalization of 
grammatical concepts into 
accuracy of production -- 
should enable the foreign 
language student to perform 
better in other areas of the 
college curriculum as well as 
to make informed and re- 
sponsible decisions as a citi- 
zen of a culturally dynamic 
society. 

Physical Education and 
Athletics 

Student involvement 
in physical education or 
athletic activities can be re- 
garded as a progressive pro- 
cess of physical and cogni- 
tive learning. At the early 
stages of athletic skill devel- 
opment, the cognitive in- 
volvement of the learner is 
predominantly a process of 



imitation and of repetitious 
practice of the imitated tech- 
nique. However, much like 
the learning of a foreign 
language or the refinement 
of a musical skill, the learn- 
ing of an athletic skill entails 
early use of critical thinking 
skills. Even in early stages of 
athletic activity, while the 
student is still receiving 
general instructions from 
the instructor or coach, it 
remains for the athlete to 
interpret them and to decide 
how to implement the com- 
pleted physical action. In 
fact, in every athletic en- 
deavor there are innumer- 
able ways in which a specific 
act can be successfully en- 
acted. Students create their 
own styles for throwing 
balls, or running or leaping, 
and this creative activity can 
enhance the particular ath- 
letic skilK 

At a more advanced 
level of athletic perfor- 
mance, students can be 
taught increasingly subtle 
and creative modes of activ- 
ity, and they can be taught 
how to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of their own per- 
formances, as well as that of 
their teammates and their 
competitors. Like the artist 
and the musician, the athlete 
learns to think critically by 
becoming conscious of alter- 
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native styles, by developing 
and refining a style, and 
evaluating the advantages 
and disadvantages of these 
differences. An under- 
standing of the elements of 
effective athletic actions can 
be used by student athletes to 
improve their performances, 
both of themselves as well as 
others. Eventually, students 
can learn to interpret the 
dynamics of effective motion 
and movement, as well as to 
appreciate the creative 
tactical and strategic 
elements of successful ath- 
letic performances. Students 
would discover that the rules 
of athletic competition exist 
to make the activities safe, 
fun and fair, and they may 
develop ideas of how the 
niles could be changed to en- 
hance an activity. The ac- 
quisition of critical thinking 
skills allows students to de- 
velop the abilities to train or 
coach themselves; that is, to 
analyze their own efforts, 
and to devise methods for im- 
proving upon their perfor- 
mances. 

As a result of applying 
these domain-specific criti- 
cal thinking skills to athletic 
endeavors, students can also 
develop the generic skills of 
analysis and evaluation that 
can be transferred to other 
areas of interest and inquiry 



in the curriculum. In this 
sense, critical thinking skills 
are as relevant to the 
enhancement of physical 
activities as they are to more 
traditional applications in 
academic areas. 

Vocational Education 

Vocational education 
programs provide a unique 
opportunity for students to 
acquire employable skills as 
well as critical thinking 
skills which will allow them 
to adapt to emerging tech- 
nological changes. In the 
modern industrial and post- 
industrial society, techno- 
logical obsolescence occurs 
at an increasingly rapid 
pace. Thus, vocational 
education programs cannot 
teach students only a specific 
set cf skills, but must also 
prepare them to progress 
beyond the entry level job, to 
adapt to changing 
technologies and to make 
informed career decisions. 

Students in vocational 
education must learn to see 
their occupation in historical 
perspective, to understand its 
origins and its future. They 
must develop the ability to 
understand the broader im- 
plications of their occupation 
in the social structure, to in- 
terpret changes around them 
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in terms of the consequences 
for their own careers, and to 
anticipate the need for 
changes in technique and 
technology. They must have 
the ability to analyze devel- 
oping circumstances and un- 
derstand the alternatives 
they face before making de- 
cisions. 

Critical thinking skills 
will also allow an individual 
to construct a working envi- 
ronment that is amenable to 
both practitioners and 
clients. A critical awareness 
of the position and impor- 
tance of the occupation in 
the economy will result in a 
concern for worker satisfac- 
tion, a pride in craftsman- 
ship, an elimination of job 
alienation, and a concern for 



customer satisfaction. The 
vocational education student 
who has acquired critical 
thinking skills will be 
equipped to take a broader 
view of the economic and so- 
cial relationships that are a 
part of the workplace, and to 
understand the short-term 
and long-term effects of 
various actions. 

It is essential that vo- 
cational education students 
have the skills for adaptation 
and survival in a rapidly 
changing world. Critical 
thinking skills will enhance 
the adaptive abilities, and 
these skills will be of lasting 
importance over the course 
of a lifetime. 
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The decline of the hu- 
manities in American educa- 
tion is lamented in many re- 
cent books and articles, 
which suggest that many of 
today's college graduates lack 
what E.D. Hirsch, Jr., calls 
"cultural literacy" -- that 
common body of knowledge 
educated people were once 
assumed to possess. Recent 
developments make this an 
ideal time for the faculty of 
the California Community 
Colleges to address this issue. 
The new Title 5 changes re- 
inforce faculty responsibil- 
ity for curriculum and re- 
quire each college to review 
all courses in the curricu- 
lum. This provides an op- 
portunity to look at the qual- 
ity and rigor of courses in 
the humanities and to re-ex- 
amine how they fit into de- 
gree requirements and gen- 
eral education patterns. The 
review of the master plan 
and the pending California 
Community College reform 
legislation (AB 1725) should 
encourage the reassessment 
of each college's mission and 
force each institution to look 
at what constitutes a good ed- 
ucation and what an educated 



person should know. 

Two recent studies, 
William J. Bennett's To Re- 
claim a Legacy: A Report on 
the Humanities in Higher Ed- 
ucation and the American 
Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges' Human- 
ities' Policy Statement: The 
Study of the Humanities in 
Community, Technical, and 
Junior Colleges, are excellent 
sources of information about 
the current state of the hu- 
manities. This paper will at- 
tempt to relate information 
from these studies to the 
teaching of the humanities 
in the California Community 
Colleges and to make some 
recommendations for the im- 
provement of our efforts in 
humanities education. 

Since most students 
take humanities courses 
during the first two years of 
college, the community col- 
leges have a particular re- 
sponsibility in examining 
and strengthening the role 
of the humanities in the cur- 
riculum. Guidance is needed 
for our large number of un- 
decided students "shopping" 
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for courses to take, and a co- 
herent humanities compo- 
nent is needed for our many 
liberal arts majors. 

What are the Human- 
ities? 

The word "humanities" 
automatically brings to mind 
certain disciplines: lan- 
guages and linguistics; liter- 
ature; history, jurisprudence, 
anthropology, and other as- 
pects of social science; phi- 
losophy, archeology; com- 
parative religion; ethics; and 
the history, criticism, and 
theory of the arts. However, 
to define the humanities as a 
mere list of disciplines is 
much too narrow. The hu- 
manities examine what is 
human or, as stated in the 
Bennett study, "the best that 
has been said, thought, writ- 
ten, or otherwise expressed 
about the human experi- 
ence." They also represent a 
particular learning ap- 
proach distinguished by be- 
liefs about what is worthy of 
study. The humanities in- 
clude methods of particular 
disciplines as well as methods 
of broad, interdisciplinary 
study and, according to the 
Bennett report, pose the fol- 
lowing questions: 

"What is justice?" 



"What should be loved?" 
"What deserves to be 

defended?" 
"What is courage?" 
"What is noble?" 
"What is base?" 
"Why do civilizations 

flourish?" 
"Why do they decline?" 

Decline in Humanities 
Education in American 
Colleges and Universities 

Too many students in 
the United States today are 
receiving baccalaureate de- 
grees without even the most 
rudimentary knowledge of 
history, literature, art, phi- 
losophy, and languages. Re- 
cent history provides us with 
several reasons for this. In 
the late 1960s and the 1970s 
the demand of students for a 
greater role in determining 
the agenda for their own ed- 
ucation led to a gradual 
abandonment of courses re- 
quired for all students and a 
trend toward a practical 
(career-oriented) education. 
At the same time, educators 
failed to exercise curricular 
authority. Course require- 
ments were determined by 
departmental competition, 
and the popularity of courses 
was a primary consideration. 
The prevailing attitude was 
that all learning is relative 
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and subject to trends. This 
attitude created a "cafeteria" 
curriculum from which stu- 
dents chose freely. 

A 1984-85 survey by 
the American Council on Ed- 
ucation reveals the following 
shocking statistics: 

A student can obtain a bach- 
elor's degree from 75% of 
American colleges and uni- 
versities without having 
studied European history. 

72% of American colleges and 
universities allow a student 
to graduate with no study of 
American literature or histo- 
ry. 

A bachelor's degree can be 
obtained from 86% of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities 
without the study of the 
classical Greek and Roman 
civilizations. 

Foreign language was re- 
quired for graduation in only 
47% of American colleges and 
universities in 1983, as com- 
pared with 89% in 1966. 



The following statistic from 
the same study is particularly 
significant for community 
colleges: 



87% of all credit hours in the 
humanities are taken in the 
freshman and sophomore 
years. 

Value of the Humanities 
in Community College 
Education 

There are many more 
tangible reasons why stu- 
dents should study the hu- 
manities than the simple fact 
that such study is "good for 
them" or will make them 
"more well-rounded individ- 
uals." In today's constantly 
changing society there is a 
need not only for practical 
(career-oriented) education, 
but also for an education 
which helps develop insights 
and abilities necessary for 
fulfilling both public and 
private lives. The humani- 
ties concentrate on the skills 
of the mind and of language 
which develop cltar reason 
and communication and 
promote an appreciation of 
the impact of technology on 
the human environment. 
They encourage the best 
mental habits and nurture 
imagination and creativity, 
while promoting the ability 
to make value judgments. 
The humanities teach a disci- 
plined approach to questions 
of self and society that causes 
the student to reflect upon 
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the way personal origins and 
beliefs affect values and ac- 
tions. 

Study of the humani- 
ties enriches the community 
as a whole as well as the in- 
dividual student. A balance 
between the individual and 
society is fostered, and social 
cohesion develops through 
shared understanding, lan- 
guage, and values. Public 
and private practical aspects 
of life are made more valu- 
able through the ability to 
think clearly about impor- 
tant socif' and personal 
questions and to communi- 
cate through clear written 
expression. Study of the hu- 
manities provides the student 
with these capabilities. 

Recommendations for 
Community Colleges: 

Make sure that there 
is a significant hu- 
manities component 
in the AA degree and 
general education 
transfer require- 
ments. 

The new changes in 
Title 5 require that all cours- 
es in the curriculum be re- 
viewed to insure appropriate 
rigor. As curriculum com- 
mittees undertake the chal- 



lenge, they should also ex- 
amine degree and transfer 
requirements and through 
this process determine 
whether all students, re- 
gardless of major, are re- 
ceiving adequate exposure to 
the humanities. (The Gener- 
al Education Transfer Cur- 
riculum, proposed by the 
Intersegmental Committee of 
the Academic Senates, 
requires three semesters of 
Arts and Humanities.) 

Develop an institu- 
tional general educa- 
tion philosophy of 
what a student should 
know to be truly edu- 
cated and a plan for 
helping students gain 
knowledge of the hu- 
manities through a 
coherent program of 
courses in sequence 
with appropriate pro- 
gram of courses in 
sequence with appro- 
priate prerequisites 
and corequisites. 

The Curriculum Com- 
mittee (or an ad hoc sub- 
committee) might serve as 
the steering committee to 
guide the process for devel- 
oping a general education 
philosophy. There should be 
wide involvement of faculty 
and instructional adminis- 
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trators in this process. If a 
clear general education phi- 
losophy exists, narrow de- 
partmentalism will be avoid- 
ed when curriculum com- 
mittees choose courses from 
the humanities to be included 
in general education re- 
quirements. 

Clearly identify 
which courses are ap- 
propriate for students 
who will take only a 
few courses in hu- 
manities. 

Many high-unit ma- 
jors will allow students limit- 
ed exposure to courses outside 
the major field, so it is ex- 
tremely important to guide 
these students toward hu- 
manities courses of a general 
nature. Care must be taken 
to promote a balance between 
breadth and depth. Interdis- 
ciplinary general education 
courses serve this purpose 
well as long as substance and 
rigor, rather than trendi- 
ness, are stressed. 

Be sure that instruc- 
tion in the humani- 
ties includes reading, 
writing, speaking, 
and critical analysis 
components well in- 
tegrated into the 



subject matter being 
taught. 

The evaluation process 
can be used to examine the 
state of instruction in the 
humanities. Professional de- 
velopment resources should 
be employed to develop 
teaching skills and further 
knowledge of these disci- 
plines, and increased support 
of humanities instruction 
through libraries and 
learning resource centers 
should be encouraged. 

Work to improve ar- 
ticulation with high 
schools and universi- 
ties in humanities in- 
struction. 

The Diane Ravitch and 
Chester E. Finn, Jr., report on 
the first national assessment 
of history and literature, 
What Do Our 17-Year-Olds 
Know? reveals that the de- 
cline of humanities in high- 
er education is reflected in 
high schools. Through en- 
hanced articulation by such 
means as the Humanities 
Competency Expectation 
Statement of the Interseg- 
mental Senates, high schools, 
community colleges, and 
universities must work to- 
gether to plan a unified and 
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coherent humanities cur- 
riculum for their students. 
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The faculty of the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges 
are deeply committed to im- 
proving the instruction we 
give our students and com- 
mitted to helping them move 
through the educational 
system. In working toward 
this goal, we need to become 
more deeply involved in pro- 
grams and activities which 
allow us to work collegially 
with our high school coun- 
terparts to increase the 
communication between our 
two segments and improve 
the smooth movement of stu- 
dents between the high 
schools and the community 
colleges. 

This paper addresses 
articulation with high 
schools. It considers the 
philosophical basis for such 
articulation, discusses cur- 
rent programs, recommends 
activities which academic 
senates can undertake in 
concert with college admin- 
istration, considers incen- 
tives which institutions can 
offer their faculty to encour- 
age participation, and dis- 
cusses activities in which in- 



dividual faculty may engage. 
Finally, this paper briefly 
cites some exemplary pro- 
grams. 



Faculty's Role in 
Articulation with High 
Schools 

As the source of all 
curricular recommendations 
in their institutions, the 
community college faculty 
have a special concern with 
and responsibility for cur- 
ricular articulation, as point- 
ed out in The Role of Faculty 
in the Articulation Pro^ tss, a 
1985 report of the Articula- 
tion Council of California. 
Although the specifics of ar- 
ticulation are often handled 
by one or more administra- 
tors, teaching and counsel- 
ing faculty have historically 
been involved in articula- 
tion, especially as it concerns 
transferability of courses to 
senior institutions. Teaching 
and counseling faculty have 
also often participated in 
"college nights" and other 
activities involving high 
school articulation. 
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Nevertheless, more 
faculty should be involved in 
articulation. The issue of 
relations with high schools 
seems increasingly acute 
now that California's high 
school graduation require- 
ments have been strength- 
ened and many high schools 
are re-examining their cur- 
ricula. That may be one rea- 
son that there have been a 
number of recent calls for 
closer relations between 
colleges and schools. One of 
the most publicized is an 
open letter sent in September 
1987 to all American college 
and university presidents 
and chancellors by thirty- 
seven college and university 
heads, chaired by Donald 
Kennedy, president of Stan- 
ford University. This 
"Kennedy letter," which is 
partly a response to the 
Carnegie Foundation report, 
A Nation Prepared: Teachers 
for the list Century, urges 
colleges to participate in re- 
forms in the schools, 'o 
"make a new commitment to 
working with schools on 
many issues of mutual inter- 
est." The letter insists on the 
need for true partnerships 
between schools and colleges. 

Within California, 
major changes causing in- 
creased focus on the high 



school curriculum include 
the high school graduation 
reforms instituted by the 
Hughes-Hart Reform Act of 
1983 (known as SB 813), the 
recent Model Curriculum 
Standards for grades nine 
through twelve adopted by 
the Board of Education (1985), 
and the study of the Master 
Plan for Higher Education 
(completed in 1987). All 
bring a new focus on college 
faculty's potential involve- 
ment in the high school cur- 
riculum. The Master Plan 
Rene-wed (1987), the final re- 
port of the Commission for 
the Review of the Master 
Plan for Higher Education, 
asks the Trustees of the Cali- 
fornia State University and 
the Regents of the University 
of California to "formally 
recognize professional ser- 
vice to the public schools as 
part of their faculties' re- 
sponsibilities" and to provide 
appropriate recognition in 
promotion and tenure deci- 
sions for those who partici- 
pate (Recommendation 12). 
Less sure of how community 
college faculty should be in- 
volved and rewarded, the 
Commission in the same rec- 
ommendation asks the Board 
of Governors to "establish a 
pilot program or explore oth- 
er means to encourage an 
enhanced role for Commu- 
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nity College faculty" in 
serving the public schools. 
In March 1984, the Board of 
Governors of the California 
Community Colleges recog- 
nized the importance of ar- 
ticulation with high schools 
by directing the community 
colleges to create and imple- 
ment policies articulating 
their courses with nearby 
high schools and colleges. 



The development by 
intersegmental faculty com- 
mittees of the statements of 
competency in various disci- 
plines expected of entering 
freshmen shows that UC, CSU, 
and community college fac- 
ulty can work with high 
school faculty on curricular 
issues on a discipline-by-dis- 
cipline basis. Common sense 
seems to dictate that the 
teaching faculty can best 
work together to establish 
discipline - related articula- 
tion, while counseling fac- 
ulty must work together to 
improve articulation not 
specifically tied to particular 
fields of study. And, as the 
development of the compe- 
tency standdiis has shown 
and as existing articulation 
efforts have confirmed, ar- 
ticulation between college 
and high school faculty must 
be undertaken on a basis of 



collegiality and mutual re- 
spect. 

Increased articulation 
between high schools and 
community colleges will 
benefit both institutions. 
High school faculty will gain 
improved understanding of 
how their students are ex- 
pected to perform in college 
and of how well they actually 
do perform; community col- 
lege faculty will understand 
better the backgrounds and 
expectations that their stu- 
dents bring with them. And 
because faculty and admin- 
istrators must work together 
to perform this articulation, 
college faculty and adminis- 
trators will gain a better ap- 
preciation of each other's 
work. 

Current Programs 

Articulation with high 
schools is not new, and it 
comes in many forms. The 
major articulation programs 
functioning now in Califor- 
nia are as follows: 

Concurrent enrollment 
and transfer of credit: 
Many high school students 
take courses at community 
colleges because those cours- 
es are not offered at their 
high schools. Similarly, gift- 
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ed high school students often 
take Advanced Placement 
courses in their senior year 
and receive college credit for 
them at institutions which 
recognize the AP program. 
Students who have left high 
school without graduating 
may apply courses taken in 
community colleges toward 
fulfillment of high school 
diploma requirements. 

The California Academic 
Partnership Program. 

known as CAPP and estab- 
lished under SB 813, works to 
prepare high school stu- 
dents, especially minority 
students, for college work. It 
funds projects which are es- 
tablished jointly by public 
school districts and postsec- 
ondary institutions and 
which aim at improving the 
high school curriculum. 

The California Chemistry 
Diagnostic Testing Pro- 
ject, begun in 1985, has re- 
cently finished field-testing 
two preliminary versions of 
a chemistry placement test in 
the three segments of Cali- 
fornia higher education. 
When validated tests are pre- 
pared, they should not only 
aid placement in postsec- 
ondary education but also 
help high schools better fo- 



cus their teaching of chem- 
istry. 

The California Humani- 
ties Project, funded by CSU 
and UC, works to develop re- 
gional partnerships among 
faculty in middle schools, 
community colleges, CSU, and 
UC. 

The California Mathe- 
matics Project works with 
all segments through re- 
gional centers to improve 
mathematics instruction. 

California Students Op- 
portunity and Access 
Program, known as CAL- 
SOAP, has six regional con- 
sortia which aim at improv- 
ing the transfer rates of mi- 
nority and low-income stu- 
dents; it is concerned with 
transfer to community col- 
lege from high school as well 
as transfer from community 
colleges to four-year institu- 
tions. 



The California Writing 
Project, which is an off- 
shoot of the Bay Area Writing 
Project, uses summer institu- 
tions to train high school and 
postsecondary school English 
faculty in the teaching of 
writing. 
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The Curriculum Consul- 
tant Project manages a 
high school accreditation 
process in which schools 
seeking joint accreditation 
by the State Department of 
Education and the Western 
Association of Schools and 
Colleges use outside curricu- 
lum consultants, who may 
come from community col- 
legest other postsecondary 
institutions, and other sec- 
ondary institutions. The pro- 
cess is in its third year of op- 
eration as a pilot program. 

The Mathematics Diag- 
nostic Testing Project 
gives the Math Diagnostic 
Test Series in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades to provide 
an early warning to students 
who need to take more math- 
ematics in high school in or- 
der to be prepared for college 
math, and it also works with 
faculty who wish tc use the 
tests. 

The statewide pro- 
grams listed above are gen- 
erally overseen by the Cali- 
fornia Education Round 
Table, which was formerly 
called the California Round 
Table for Education Opportu- 
nity. Its members are the 
representatives of the Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges, 
CSU, UC, the Association of 



Independent California Col- 
leges and Universities 
(AICCU), the California Post- 
secondary Education Commis- 
sion (CPEC), and the State De- 
partment of Education (SDE). 
The newly formed Interseg- 
mental Coordinating Council 
(ICC), established by the 
Round Table, is charged with 
strengthening and evaluat- 
ing cooperation among the 
segments. 

Besides statewide pro- 
grams, there are also many 
purely regional articulation 
efforts. Increasingly popu- 
lai are 2+2 programs. In 
these programs, one or more 
high schools work with a 
community college to estab- 
lish a vocational program 
which students begin in 
their last two years of high 
school and complete at the 
community colleges. During 
that time, they may take 
courses from college faculty 
before they graduate from 
high school, use high school 
facilities for college courses, 
and so on. There are also 
various local consortia which 
facilitate articulation in 
their geographic regions. 

Finally, one must note 
that virtually every commu- 
nity college carries out some 
articulation with its local 
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high schools; at least, it sends 
counselors and teaching fac* 
ulty to transfer days or on 
visit to speak with students in 
class. About a third of the 
community colleges now 
send some sort of academic 
performance reports 
(generally, placement in- 
formation) to local high 
schools* But the Academic 
Senate is convinced that local 
high school-community col- 
lege articulation could be 
much improved in many 
ways. 



Suggested Activities 
Senates May Wish to 
Initiate 

The Academic Senate 
urges each local senate to ex- 
amine current articulation 
with high schools and to be- 
come involved in expanding 
those efforts* Most of them 
cannot be undertaken with- 
out administrative coopera- 
tion; many can be built on 
present activities which may 
be directed by the college or 
district administration. So 
the senates must work closely 
with college administrators 
as well as high school faculty 
and administrators. Senates 
are urged to consider the 
following actions: 



1. Help the college be- 
come involved in activities 
which are already well es- 
tablished elsewhere, includ- 
ing those listed above. Ad- 
dresses of the programs can 
be found in an appendix to 
this paper. 

2. Advise on increasing 
or modifying participation in 
ongoing activities, such as 
college nights and transfer 
days, or help arrange fuller 
faculty participation in visits 
to high school classes. 

3. Find out whether the 
college is releasing place- 
ment information to local 
high schools. If the college 
is one of the two-thirds not 
presently sending this in- 
formation to the high 
schools, consider recom- 
mending that it change its 
practice. Help the adminis- 
tration develop a presenta- 
tion in which the informa- 
tion would be explained and 
interpreted by a faculty 
member and an administra- 
tor. 

4. Arrange for the col- 
lege's placement tests to be 
administered to junior or se- 
nior students in the local 
high schools and for the re- 
sults to be provided. 
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5. Help the administra- 
tion to establish or expand a 
speakers' bureau which pro- 
vides community college fac- 
ulty to speak at local high 
schools on their specialties. 
If local high schools also 
have speakers' bureaus, this 
fact should be publicized in 
the college. 

6. Sponsor discipline- 
related faculty meetings, 
perhaps once a year, work- 
ing jointly with the college 
and high school administra- 
tions. Activities may be for- 
mal or informal, but the goal 
should be to talk about real 
problems and successes and 
to improve collegiality. 

7. Promote discipline- 
related faculty workshops in 
joint sponsorship with local 
high schools. The success in 
developing the competency 
expectation statements shows 
how fruitful these sorts of 
practical activities can be. 
Further, the increasing in- 
terest that faculty in all seg- 
ments of California education 
are sharing in interseg- 
mental discipline- related 
workshops suggests a grow- 
ing potential for these activ- 
ities. 

8. Arrange for-credit 
workshops for high school 



and college faculty through a 
UC or CSU extension program. 
The workshops should be de- 
signed around the needs of 
specific disciplines or around 
particular teaching activities 
and might draw on the ex- 
pertise of faculty who 
presently teach both at a 
high school and at a commu- 
nity college. 

9. If there is a nearby UC 
or CSU campus, explore cre- 
ating a . project involving in- 
stitutes or workshops draw- 
ing on the talents of faculty 
researchers, graduate stu- 
dents, and high school and 
college faculty. These pro- 
grams typically require ma- 
jor external funding to begin 
and continuing local finan- 
cial and administrative sup- 
port (Fortune, ed., School- 
College Collaborative Pro- 
grams in English). 



10. Encourage faculty ex- 
changes with high schools. 
On a small scale, this would 
mean some guest teaching in 
both directions. A larger- 
scale operation could involve 
exchanges of a semester or a 
year. Arrangements would 
have to be made to protect 
the faculty members' senior- 
ity and other rights, but the 
problems do not seem insu- 
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perable and the benefits ap- 
pear obvious. 

11. Consider recommend- 
ing that high school students 
be mentored by community 
college faculty. Volunteer 
college faculty members can 
meet and work with a group 
of high school students reg- 
ularly to help ihem improve 
their skills. 

12. Encourage a group of 
faculty to "adopt" a high 
school and visit it several 
times, meeting with the high 
school faculty at their re- 
quest and assisting them in 
solving problems. 

Offering Incentives 

Many of the activities 
mentioned above will take a 
great amount of faculty 
members' time, and neither 
high school nor community 
college faculty can be ex- 
pected to do them without ad- 
equate incentives and sup- 
port. Attending occasional 
meetings is part of a faculty 
member's responsibility, but 
few faculty could mentor 
high school students in addi- 
tion to handling a full 
teaching schedule. The aca- 
demic senates should work 
out arrangements with the 
administrations to provide 



adequate support and incen- 
tives. 

Secretarial help and ad- 
ministrative support: 
Setting up workshops and 
helping to arrange for in- 
stitutes requires practical 
support; at the very least, it 
calls for secretarial help, of- 
fice supplies, office space, a 
telephone and postal budgeti 
and mileage, 

Personnel office sup- 
port: Exchanges in which 
faculty trade jobs can be fa- 
cilitated only if the person- 
nel offices involved are 
willing to take care of the le- 
gal and other paperwork re- 
quirements. 

Department-level and 
division -level support: 

If faculty need to be absent 
from campus occasionally to 
carry on an activity at a local 
high school, the department 
or divisional hea^^s must be 
willing to authorize reason- 
able absence from campus 
and to provide substitutes as 
necessary. 

Compensation: Any fac- 
ulty members who are in- 
volved in major coordination 
of articulation activities or 
who work intensively with 
high school colleagues (such 
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as faculty who mentor a 
group of high school stu- 
dents) must be offered ade- 
quate compensation, ordi- 
narily in the form of reas- 
signed time. 

Academic Credit: Certain 
activities suggested above 
may provide incentives in 
the form of academic credit 
or other credit which may 
contribute to salary ad- 
vancement or fulfillment of 
staff development require- 
ments. 

In-service days: Activi- 
ties may be scheduled during 
high school in-service days 
and college flexible calendar 
or in-service days; programs 
should take advantage of 
such days whenever possible 
to provide maximum faculty 
involvement. 

Grants: Some activities may 
need major funding. If that 
is the case, senates should 
make use of all available 
funding, including funds al- 
located by local boards for 
curricular and staff devel- 
opment, state-provided funds 
(such as the Fund for In- 
structional Improvement of 
Instruction), and national 
funds (notably the National 
Endowment for Science and 
the National Endowment for 



the Humanities). The college 
should provide faculty with 
the services of administra- 
tors or other staff experi- 
enced in grantsrnanship. 

Recognition: Senates and 
administrations should rec- 
ognize the efforts and the 
success of faculty involved in 
articulation with high 
schools. Mention of their 
activities in board reports 
and other public acknowl- 
edgement of their contribu- 
tions is essential; the faculty 
who are recognized will feci 
rewarded, and their col- 
leagues will learn of the ac- 
tivities and perhaps decide to 
become involved also. 

Those organizing joint 
activities with the high 
schools must also consider 
the incentives and support 
which the high school fac- 
ulty need, whether in the 
form of in-service days, staff 
development activities, cleri- 
cal support, or reduced 
teaching loads. 



Individual Faculty Ac- 
tivities 

Senates arc requested 
to urge each faculty member 
to become involved individu- 
ally in activities which may 
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improve high school articu- 
lation. Faculty members may 

1. Join statewide disci- 
pline-related organizations 
which primarily serve high 
school faculty but which are 
open to college faculty, and 
go to their conferences. 

2. Volunteer to serve as 
curriculum consultants (see 
above). A volunteer form is 
available from the statewide 
Academic Senate. 

3. Volunteer to serve on 
high school accreditation 
teams. A volunteer form is 
available from the statewide 
Academic Senate. 

4. Work with high school 
colleagues on discipline-re- 
lated activities, especially in 
performance disciplines 
such as theater and music. 
Volunteer or seek to be em- 
ployed as consultants, espe- 
cially for programs which 
are inadequately staffed in 
the high schools. 

5. Volunteer to work in 
articulation activities already 
established at the colleges - 
attend college nights, serve 
on speakers' bureaus, meet 
with members of high school 
departments in the same dis- 
ciplines. 



Exemplary Programs 

Many colleges and 
districts are already very 
much engaged in articula* 
tion with high schools. 
"High School Articulation," a 
report submitted to the Board 
of Governors on December 
10-11, 1987, is based largely 
on research conducted by the 
Chancellor's Office and de- 
signed to learn more about 
current articulation efforts 
with the high schools. The 
research, designed by Dean 
Connie Anderson, is fully re- 
ported in Building the Bridge 
for Better Education. 
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